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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 



SOCIAL ECONOMICS 

Women and the Trades. By Elizabeth Beardsley Butler. New 
York: The Charities Publication Committee, 1910. 

In the New York School of Philanthropy, and especially in the written 
and spoken words of Dr. Edward P. Devine and his co-workers, there has 
been shaping during the past four or five years a new social philosophy 
profoundly stirring to the citizen whose patriotism is not moribund, and 
profoundly interesting to the student of modern social conditions. The 
key-note of this new philosophy is optimistic. Social evils, inequalities and 
miseries as distinguished from individual ones, are in Dr. Devine's words 
" transitional, measurable and manageable." They are the inevitable re- 
sults of social and economic maladjustments and, therefore, are susceptible 
to social adjustment and control. The method of investigating social prob- 
lems becomes, from this point of view, the impartial assembling of facts 
and their subsequent scientific classification and grouping. This work 
demands a trained social investigator or sociological expert, and has 
brought into being in the last few years a specialized calling as different 
from the so-called " social worker " as the " social worker " was from the 
old " charity visitor." The virility of this new social doctrine has been 
shown in its quick appeal to the younger generation of college men and 
women, and by the demand at all educational centres for training in the 
methods of social, economic and industrial research. 

The most significant piece of investigation that has been undertaken at 
the spur of the new school of scientific philanthropy is the Pittsburg Survey, 
first planned by the editors of " Charities and the Commons " (now " The 
Survey ") published by the New York Charities Publication Committee 
and financed by the Sage Foundation. It undertook to "investigate at 
close range the ranks of wage-earners in the American steel industry." 
Paul U. Kellogg, Director of the Pittsburg Survey, states that the " Survey 
as a whole attempted a diagnosis of an American industrial district along 
social and economic lines and included within its scope such subjects as 
sanitation, public health, dependency, assimilation, wages, hours and organi- 
zation of labor." A staff of from ten to thirty trained investigators spent 
the year 1907-08 in a first-hand study of the industrial and social con- 
dition of the working population of Pittsburg. Of the six volumes which 
comprise the findings of the Survey, two have been published and form 
the subject of this review. " Women and the Trades," by Miss Elizabeth 
Beardsley Butler, formerly secretary of the Consumers' League of New 
Jersey, is an extensive study of twenty-seven Pittsburg industries employ- 
ing 22,185 women and carried on in some four hundred and forty-eight 
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different industrial and commercial establishments. It includes food-pro- 
ducing industries, such as the canning, confectionery and cracker industries; 
the Pittsburg stogy industry; the needle trades; the cleaning industries, 
such an laundries, dyeing and cleaning establishments; the metal trades and 
glass factories; and such miscellaneous trades as the making of brooms, 
brushes, paper boxes, caskets, corks, paint, soap and trunks. The method 
of investigation was in the main by personal interviews with employers 
and employees, by personal inspection of shop, factory and dwelling, and 
in some eases by a study of the pay-roll. " Each statement made by the 
management was tested by interviews with employees and by interviews 
with people familiar with the trade who stood on neutral ground. Con- 
versely, statements made by employees were tested by interviews with em- 
ployers." The admirably moderate, impartial and non-partisan tone of 
this book comes from the fact that the reader is convinced at every page 
that both sides of the industrial problem concerned with the employment 
of women has been considered and considered fairly. The main part of 
the investigation is taken up with a comparative study of the conditions 
in the several industries; the type of work, hours, wages; the effect of the 
industry on the health, on the economic and social standing of women. 
The great mass of detail is simplified by excellent tables and summaries, 
while the concise descriptions of the actual operations performed in the 
various trades and the characteristic bits of local color make the book an 
interesting human document as well as a useful analysis of an important 
section in every industrial community. 

Miss Butler's book is a report of existing conditions, not a brief for any 
reform programme. Nevertheless, certain of her clearly put conclusions 
state issues so sharply that legislation concerning the work of women in 
industries and any constructive reform in the future cannot fail to take 
them into account. In the first place, the number of women in the industries 
here examined are increasing relative to the number of men. This increase 
is due in many instances to the substitution of a machine that may be 
operated by a woman for hand labor performed by men. Thus the con- 
ditions which now prevail are destined to become more acute rather than 
less. Secondly, the custom in many industries of payment for piecework, 
rather than by the time, and the high speeding of machines, both cause a 
nervous tension and strain that break down the operator after a few years 
of work. In discussing this problem in connection with the making of the 
famous Pittsburg stogy, Miss Butler states: "Most of the girls marry at 
twenty or twenty-one, just at the time when their speed breaks. Some of 
the cost is borne by the homes into which they go. This social waste, more 
serious by far than the destruction of the individual, we have not yet had 
means of estimating. Those who know these factory-workers intimately 
know only that in case after case the industry is taking young undeveloped 
girls, lifting their speed to the highest pitch and wearing them out. They 
know, too, after a gap of a few years, their unfit homes and under-vitalized 
children." Another point made with startling clearness in the report is the 
difference between the wages paid to men and the wages paid to women 
in the same industries. Of the 22,185 women-workers in Pittsburg, three- 
fifths earn less than seven dollars a week, one-fifth earn between seven 
dollars and eight dollars, and one-fifth eight dollars and over. The average 
wage for all grades of labor considered is about one-half of that paid 
to male laborers of the same degree of skill. Miss Butler concludes that 
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men and women do not really compete even in the same industry, but " tend 
to separate into non-competing groups, the wages of women being ap- 
proximately half those of men. They rarely work together on the same 
wage level or at identical work. Such work as women can do they largely 
have a monopoly of because they work for half-pay." Two circumstances 
seem to partially explain this marked discrepancy between the wages of 
men and women : one the fact that a majority of women in the trades 
receive some part of their living expenses from their families, are "sub- 
sidized by their families," and are therefore willing to receive less than a 
living wage. The other circumstance is the fact that the percentage of 
skilled workers is much smaller among the men than among the women. 
Only 2.7 per cent, of the women are skilled, 23 per cent, performed services 
demanding a certain degree of manual dexterity. Two-thirds of the women 
are performing more or less mechanical unskilled work. But as four-fifths 
of the women in the Pittsburg industries are receiving less than a living 
wage, the conclusion is that their earnings must be supplemented either 
by their families or, as in many cases, by the wages of prostitution. 

Miss Butler's suggestions for improving the industrial conditions under 
which women work are practical and possible: a more rigid enforcement 
of the law, trade education to raise the level of skilled work, a living wage 
for women as well as men, and a higher sense of industrial responsibility 
on the part of the employer so that high speeding, long hours and un- 
sanitary conditions may not be tolerated. The fact that the conditions 
found in Pittsburg, with local variations, are repeated in all our industrial 
city communities makes Miss Butler's summaries and suggestions of especial 
significance to all good citizens and all students of society. 



"Work- Accidents and the Law. By Crystal Eastman. New York: 
The Charities Publication Committee, 1910. 

Miss Eastman's " Work- Accidents and the Law " is in subject-matter 
less adapted to generalizing and summary than the preceding study. It 
takes the form of an analysis of the causes and circumstances of the in- 
dustrial casualties and accidents in Allegheny County, Pennsylvania, dur- 
ing the year 1906-07, with the purposes of discovering (1) where lay the 
responsibility, (2) what material loss, if any, resulted to the injured work- 
men and their families. In the year taken as a unit five hundred and 
twenty-six men were killed by work accidents. In three months five hun- 
dred and nine men were injured seriously enough to be sent to hospitals. 
The survey of the results of these accidents made during the succeeding 
year enabled the investigators to trace some of the results to individuals 
and to families of the injured. But of the actual results of industrial ac- 
cidents, no record nor statistics can tell. At the outset Miss Eastman 
recognizes this and states that : " Even were an accurate estimate of the 
number of injuries in a year possible, it would be of little value. A stretched 
finger and a lost leg cannot be added together if you look for a useful truth 
in the sum." 

The subject-matter of the book falls naturally into three parts — the 
Causes of Work Accidents, the Economic Cost of Work Accidents, and 
" Employer's Liability." Of these the first part is the most interesting, 
and in view of the object of the investigation the most significant. As 
in the preceding study of women in the trades, Miss Eastman has classified 



